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NOTES AND QUEKIES. 



Usqtobatoh. — The following letter is in the 
Harleian Collection (4706 . 41 i. ), among some mis- 
cellaneous papers that had belonged to Mr. Tobie 
Bonnel, who appears to have had the principal 
management of the Revenue in Ireland, from im- 
mediately after the Restoration till nearly the end 
of the seventeenth century. It is a receipt for 
making the famous Irish usquebaugh, procured at 
the instance of Mr. Bonnel, and apparently by 
direction of his superiors, from a competent cor- 
respondent, in a quarter still well known for the 
production of alcohol. Though rather of a tech- 
nical nature, and containing what is now no 
secret, it is worth preserving in a note in illus- 
tration of our paper on Aqua-Vitae, and of the 
amount of knowledge possessed at the time on 
the subject of distilling. G. B. 

" Mr. Boknel, 

"According to your desire, I have 
enquired howe they here make TTsquebagh, and 
I have here sent you the exactest way that I can 
gett from them : — They still it here after the Irish 
way, with a Pott and Hurdle, as they call it, 
w°i> is a Brasse pipe of the same nature of the 
"Worme, but it is not of the same forme, but 
placed in water. In the Aquavitse Pott they use 
here they putt about twenty quarts of good strong 
Beere or Ale, which they BtiU on as longe as 
they think fitt, w<* they guesse by the weak- 
nesse of the Spirrit, and this they doe until they 
gett as much of that Spirrit as will fill the Pott. 



Then they take a pound of good Licorish, sorape 
it well, and cutt it into very small slices, & drye 
it well before the fire, but take care that it be 
not in the least burnt, for then it will give y« 
TTsquebagh a very badd tast; when the Lycorish 
is dryed then bruise it; take a pound of Anyseeds 
and bruise them; the Anyseeds putt into the 
Pott with y" Spiritt, w=i> is already stilled off, 
w<* is about twenty quarts, & the Lycorishe they 
putt into the vessel w* is to receave the Spirrit 
from y e Hurdle ; this pott of Spirrit tbey call the 
Mashe-pott, with y" Anyseeds in it; this they 
still as they doe the former, untill they find it so 
weake that they will drawe no more offe. They 
take likewise as much Saffron as they thinke 
will couler the TTsquebagh, & putt it uppon a 
cleane fine Lynnen Cloth, w<* couveres the vessell 
W' h receaves the Spiritt from y" Pipe, so that it 
drops through the Saffron ; but I am tould that 
this way wastes much of the Saffron, soe that 
they here now use the Saffron thusse: — After 
the TTsquebagh is stilled and put into Bottles, 
they pick the Saffron loose, and open it, & tye 
about the bignesse of a Hassel-nut inafineLynnen 
Ragge, and hange it in the middle of a quarte 
Bottle of TTsquebagh, & in 24 houres it will 
coloure the TTsquebagh ; so by this way they putt 
in as much or as little Saffron as they thinke 
fitte ; out of the twenty quarts of Spirrits in the 
mashes Pott they commonly gett 14 quarts of 
stronge TTsquebagh, w* is about two-thirds. This 
is the exactest Aeeompt^etHi gett from them : 
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For they doe things much by guesse ; & that this 
may give you satisfaction is the harty wishess of 
T' friend & servant 

Hen. Fferneley. 
Monstreven, Sept. 4, 1671." 

Tradition of Sir Felim O'Nehl's Death. — 
The following curious and circumstantial tradi- 
tion was related to me, a number of years ago, 
by an old man in the County Tyrone, who 
firmly believed every word of it to be true, 
and assured me that it was well known among 
the people of that county: — 

" Sir Felim O'Neill was taken prisoner by 
the English at Boghan Lough, near Coalisland, 
and condemned to die. He was thrust alive 
into a barrel filled with long sharp spikes of 
iron, and then rolled down a hill, which can 
still be pointed out by the people of the 
neighbourhood. After this he was hanged, 
and his body cut up into quarters, which was 
carried away by some of the Scotch soldiers and 
buried in different places. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton was present at the execution, and with him 
a little boy, the child of his daughter, whom Sir 
Felim had seduced. As a soldier passed them 
carrying one of the quarters of the body, the 
Duke, in the bitterness of his heart, said to the 
boy — ' See there, boy, that is your father the 
man is carrying' : when instantly the little 
fellow, lifting a loaded pistol, shot the man to 
the heart. This boy's name was Gordon O'Neill. 
He afterwards went to France, and made interest 
with the government there to send an army to 
re-conquer Ireland. The preparations for this 
purpose were in progress, when two priests of the 
Irish College of Paris called on him, and, after 



proffering their services, asked him would he 
engage to make them both bishops when they 
all arrived in. Ireland. He gave them some 
doubtful reply, saying it was too soon to make 
any promise, as many a misfortune might inter- 
vene. Whatever the answer was, the priests 
were mightily offended, and soon after took such 
care to spread reports against Ms character, that 
the French government began to suspect some 
treachery, and refused the expected assistance. 
He soon after made his way on foot, as a pilgrim, 
to Borne, and obtained access to the Pope and 
the twelve Cardinals sitting in conclave. The 
moment he entered the room, the candles which 
illuminated the place were all extinguished by 
some invisible cause. He fell down on his face, 
and wept, and tore his hair and clothes in such a 
vehement manner that the Pope, in amazement, 
desired him to rise and tell his story. Immedi- 
ately the candles lighted of their own accord, and 
he proceeded to show forth his grievances to his 
Holiness, who was so much incensed at the 
conduct of the two priests that he issued a Bull, 
expelling them from the College of Paris, and 
prohibiting that college from ever electing any 

one of their names (Hart and ■ ■ — ) into their 

body, to the end of the world." 

A Besident in Tyrone. 
Brewing. — The writer of the article on the, 
" Early Use of Aqua-vita? in Ireland," alludes 
(vol. vi., p. 293) to the well-known tradition of 
ale having been made from heather by the Danes 
in this country. The following passage from 
Laing's Norway (p. 139), would seem to refer to 
something of the same kind: — " There is said td 
be a way of preparing ale still known among thej 
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peasantry of parts of Bergen Amt [in Norway], 
which is supposed to be the beverage used by 
the "Berserker;" this name is one applied to 
those who intoxicated themselves with some drag 
or liquid." Senex. 

I beg to correct an error in the article on the 
site of the "Battle of Magh Bath," [vol. iv. p. 58] 
where the writer assumes that the Dun Hachdaoh 
mentioned in the Circuit of Muirchmrtaoh, is the 
present Duneight, near Lisburn. It is, in fact, 
the present Dunaghy, at the village of Clough, 
County of Antrim ; and there is not the slightest 
probability that the Magh Rath of the " Circuit" 
is the ITagh Eath of the battle. F. N. L. 

The very curious wooden implement figured 
and described in the last number of the Journal, 
(vol. vii. p. 165) seems very unlikely to have 
been needed by the old Irish for making fuel out 
of "flow-turf," as solid peat was everywhere 
procurable. Query — Was it not more probably 
a cheese-press? Tteotomtts. 

Jerome Cardan, in his workife Jterum Varietate, 
(lib. xii.), published at Nuremberg about 1566, 
when treating "De Artifieiis subtilioribus," 
relates the following instance : — 

" A Hibernian youth, eighteen years of age, 
inserted two knives in his nostrils for half their 
length, so straight that they stood perpendioular 
to his face (they were our own knives), so that 
it was neeessary to pass them through those 
openings by whieh the mouth communicates 
with the nose, and in consequence of this, these 
openings had become larger and lower down 
than they were naturally. He likewise passed a 
crooked straw, standing perpendicularly, through 
every part of his face, forehead, eye-brows, eye- 
lids, cheeks, and the tip of his nose, merely by 



the motion of the muscles of his chin, by which 
sometimes theBe parts assumed extraordinary 
shapes. He also conveyed a very large sword 
on to his forehead, and held it there without any 
other assistance than this. He cut, with power- 
ful blows of a Bword, falling in the manner of a 
razor, a number of straws sticking right out from 
his belly, and never missed a blow. He then 
struck the skin of his belly with similar blows, 
and was not wounded. Again, he held a large 
knife by one end in his mouth, and placed on 
the other end a piece of wood with an iron point, 
and again on the iron point a small disk of lead 
[scutulum plumbeum], which he kept constantly 
whirling with a rapid motion. He applied to 
his body several swords and daggers by the 
points, having their hilts resting on the ground, 
and two besides in his hands held only by the 
points, and then, supporting himself merely by 
the tips of his hands and feet resting on these 
swords, he whirled himself about in a marvellous 
manner among them." 

Gaspar Sehottius, in his Jbeo SerieorumNatura 

et Artis, after quoting the above, says : — " Agili- 

tati, dexteritati, assuetudini, et robori corporis, 

praesertim spina) dorsi, hsec sunt adscribenda." 

"W. Binkebtow. 

T"aem. — The ingenious conjecture, respecting 
this word, introduced in your interesting editorial 
note (vol. vi. p. 60), is quite corroborated by 
considering that our present word 'farm' is 
clearly an abbreviation of the earlier expression, 
' farm of land,' which is still the form used by 
the country people. In law-papers, also, the 
technical phrase ' to farm let,' shows the original 
sense of the word. Senex. 
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ANSWEES. 



Waedestkan Gaelic. — [Notes and Queries, 
vol. vii. p. 176.] The authority of Professor 
Pictet sets at rest the question of the existence 
of this dialect in modern times. But I believe 
there is no doubt that, in 1651, certain MSS. in 
the Waldensian language of that time ■were col- 
lected by Sir Samuel Moreland, and presented 
by him to the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. It would surely be easy for some reader 
of the Journal to ascertain what these MSS. are, 
and under what circumstances they wereprocured. 
The non-existence of the dialect at present among 
the Waldenses is no proof that it did not exist 
two centuries ago. The Cornish language was 
spoken in Cornwall one century ago, and yet 
not a word of it is understood there now. 

O'Cleet. 

Waldeksiait Gaelic. — I was pleased to find 
in your last number the competent authority 
of Professor Pictet, of Geneva, given for con- 
tradicting the groundless assertion, so often 
repeated, of the existenoe of a Celtic dialect 
in modern times among the Alps. This chi- 
mera is therefore destroyed. But the total 
absence of any Celtic traces among those moun- 
tains leads to an important deduction. If, 
as has been hitherto asserted, the original inha- 
bitants of Gaul and Lombardy w^re Celts, we 
should unquestionably find traces of them in the 
mountainous district adjoining. In all other 
cases known to us, the original inhabitants of 
countries which have been subjugated by fo- 



reigners have, in greater or less numbers, taken 
refuge in the hills. This is but natural ; they 
know the intricacies and recesses of these inac- 
cessible spots, which strangers do not ; and, when 
defeated by a superior power, they shrink into 
their fastnesses. Thus, it is in the mountains 
we find the Welsh of Britain, the Gaels of Soot- 
land, the Ghoorkas of India. If the Celts were 
the original inhabitants of continental Europe, 
we should find the remnants of them low in the 
mountains,- not in the comparatively flat district 
of Lower Brittany, where they actually are. In 
the entire absence of such proof, therefore, we 
are led to prefer the theory which brings the 
Celts to the British Islands originally by sea, and 
thence to the Continent. The Sanscrit language 
demonstrates that the oar is older than the pHoiufh, 
and that men were sailors before they were tillers 
of the soil. In that mother-tongue of the Euro- 
pean languages, aritram signifies not a jrtoKfh, 
but an oar. The more adventurous races of 
primeval times came to Ireland, Britain, 'and the 
coast of Europe, oar in hand, us our own ancient 
histories assert, and did not laboriously make 
their way across an impassable continent, as 
modern theories affirm. If they had done so, 
we should find some -traces of them in the Euro- 
pean mountains, and not exclusively in islands 
and on the coast. C. M. O'Eeeee. 

With reference to the alleged discovery of 
certain MSS. in the year 1820, deposited in an 
oaken chest in a vault of the old church of Con- 
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nor [Notes and Queries, vol. vii., p. 173], C. B. T. 
is informed that the whole story is an utter 
" hoax," destitute of any truth whatever. G.B. 

GeenwhebryColey.-- [Queries, vol. iii.p.254.] 
This species of dog is still distinct, and is held 
in esteem in the county Antrim. It takes its 
name from the well-known hilly district near 
Connor, where it was first introduced from Scot- 
land. It is a large, glossy black dog, with a 
shaggy tail, and with a brown spot over each 
eye. It is a very valuable animal ; used like the 
shepherd's dog of Scotland, in herding cattle and 
Bheep, especially the latter, which it does with 
as much sagacity and care as its master could. 

F. N. L. 

Chbohtcxes op Em. — [Queries, v. vii. p. 177.] 
In reply to the query of Scbutatob, I believe 
there is no doubt that the author of the so-called 
Chronicles of Eri was Roger O'Connor, brother 
(or nephew, I forget which) of the insurgent 
general, Arthur O'Connor, and father of Peargus 
O'Connor, formerly M.P. for Nottingham. The 
family is said to have been English, and origin- 
ally named Conyers; but, settling in the county 
of Cork, to have assumed the name of O'Connor. 
Roger was occupant of Dangan Castle when it 
was burned ; and was tried for the robbery of a 
mail-coach. His book seems a barefaced fabri- 
cation. ANii-HxoiBxra. 

Beddy. — [vol. vi. p. 282, v. vii., p. 175.] — I do 
not know to what part of Ulster A. H. refers 
for the popular use of the word " beddy ;" but 



I can speak positively as regards the east of 
Tyrone. This very morning I asked some of the 
working-people what was meant by it, and they 
all answered at once, " impudent." T. H. P. 

Eschew. — [Queries, vol. vii. p. 71] Some 
pronounce eschew as es-ehew. This I think 
not only wrong, but most disagreeable to the ear. 
The pronunciation eskew appears to have no 
authority whatever in its favour, and only the 
analogy of such words as scheme. The old French 
verb eschotier, now spelled ichouer, (and pro- 
nounced, according to our English letters, eshouer) 
is most probably the original of eschew, although 
at present applied in a different sense. Both for 
etymology and euphony, I would therefore pro- 
nounce the word as es-shew, in this adopting the 
regular German sound of sch. S. T. P. 

Vabnish eob Ibon Antiques. — [Queries, vol. 
iii. p. 83.] A compound of one part of lard and 
three parts of resin, well mixed, answers the 
purpose perfectly, preserving the article from 
rust, without altering its colour or appearance. 

Senex. 

Bbooh, Bbowjh [vol. vii., p. 78]. — Have the 
following words any connection with this term ? 
— Irish, brugh, and brog, a habitation, also brog, 
melancholy; [0'Reilly'sDict.]French, Irouillard, 
" vapeurs epaisses qui obscurcissent Pair," or, as 
given by the Academy, " vapeur plus ou moins 
e'paisse, et ordinairement froide, qui obscurcit 
l'air." J. W. M. 
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QUERIES. 



Is the site of the inauguration- place of the 
"O'Neill Clannehoy" at Castlereagh known? 
And what has become of the stone chair formerly 
used in the ceremony, and which is described by 
Dr. Petrie in 1832 [Dublin Penny Journal, v. i. 
p. 208] as then in existence ? F. ST. L. 

What is the origin of the word Happ, meaning 
a forged copper coin — a coin of no value — as in 
the common expression, — "not worth a Rapp?" 

F. K. L. 

I shall feel obliged for information, or refer- 
ence, relating to " Captain Edward Pottinger," 
who had command of the " Dartmouth" frigate, 
after that ship had assisted in breaking the boom 
at the siege of Derry, and who is said to hare 
been lost, with his ship, off the isle of Mull, 
while in pursuit of French vessels conveying 
supplies to the army of James II. 

A Descendant. 

Can any of your readers Bupply me (through 
the pages of your Journal J with any information 
as to the lives of two early geographers, Johannes 
de Sancto Bosco, who wrote a treatise " De 
Sphera," and Dicuil, who lived early in the 
ninth century, and wrote a treatise "De Memura 
Orbis Terra." Dieuil'speaks of himself as "ex 
nostra Hibernia." Is it possible to identify his 
namewith any Irish surname now existing? He 
is alluded to at length in the Biog. Univ. 

T. Habun. 



Any information — such as the time and place 
of birth, the family connexions, the style and 
number of works — in short, any information, 
whatever, respecting the following Irish artists, 
principally natives of Ulster, will be thankfully 
received: — 

Charles Jervas, the first Irish artist, a pupil of 
Kneller, noticed by Pope and Swift, died in Lon- 
don, 1739. 

James Latham, called the Irish "Vandyke, died 
about 1 752. 

James Macardell or MacArdle, a native of 
Ulster a celebrated mezzotinto engraver, engra- 
ved some of Hogarth's works, died in London, 
1765. 

Robert Hunter, native of Ulster, a portrait 
painter, born about 1 750. 

Jeffrey Hamet O'Neal, landscape painter, 
supposed to be a native of Ulster. 

"Wilson, native of Ulster, landscape and 

historical painter. W. Ptnxebton. 

"What is the origin of the curious name Mae- 
finn, given to a station on the Portrush railway ? 

P. BT. L. 

According to Dr. Hume's paper on the sur- 
names of the county Antrim, the name second in 
order of frequency is Wilson. Wow could this 
possibly be an English translation of Mac Quil- 
lan ? or, if not, what has become of the numerous 
clan of the Mac Quillans ? F. N. L. 
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Pabish Registers in Ieiland. — What may 
be the date of, and where may be found, the 
earliest extant parish-register in Ireland ? Many 
curious particulars are contained in the registers 
in this part of the United Kingdom. Abhba. 

In Harris's Ware (vol. i. p. 371), it is stated 
that among the ruins at Glendaloch have been 
discovered several tomb-stones bearing inscrip- 
tions in Greek. Are these described in any sub- 
sequent works, and what is the nature of the 
inscriptions? Senex. 



In my early days (about fifty years ago), tlm 
present town of Crossgar, in the County Down, 
was known by no other name than " Ivor Ogc's 
Bridge." Who was Iver Oge? and how did tin; 
name of the place come to be changed? Tin: 
present village of Emyvale, in the County Mo- 
naghan, was atthat time called "Skirnageerngli.'' 
What does that signify? Joni* 

How did the Greek and Latin classics come to 
be called in Scotland " the Humanities" ? 

Jfvenip 



